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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Puerto Rico, U.S.A. (pp. 7, 8, 9) 
How We Live in Puerto Rico— 
(pp. 10, 11) 
American Folklore— 
Davy Crockett (p. 12) 
Aims for the Pupil 

1. To gain some understanding of 
why it is hard for many of the people 
in Puerto Rico to earn a living, and to 
develop a concer for finding possible 
solutions to the problem. 

2. To learn how standards of educa- 
tion, public health, and housing are 
lowered by unemployment. 

3. To see how the uses to which land 
is put influence the food supply of the 
people. 

4. To discover what natural resources 
Puerto Rico possesses. 

5. To understand how occupations 
are related to the supplying of man’s 
needs. 

6. To learn what is going on in 
Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap. 

7. To learn something about the cus- 
toms of Puerto Rico. 


To the Teacher 

Since the problems of Puerto Rico 
are complex, and difficult for the young 
student to grasp, it is suggested that 
after the theme article has been read 
silently, the teacher guide the class 
through a series of talks based upon 
the whole or parts of the following out- 
line, and aided by an open-book use of 
Junior Scholastic. 


OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 
Teacner: Americans of Puerto Rico 
have a problem to solve. It is one which 
human beings face wherever they hap- 
pen to live. The problem takes on dif- 
ferent forms and is solved in different 
ways in various parts of the world. Back 


for This Issue 


in 1620 the Pilgrims had to solve it. 
The American Indians had found their 
answer to it long before the early set- 
tlers came here from Europe. The prob- 
lem confronted people in ancient times. 
We face it right here in our own com- 
munity. It is the question of how we 
can supply ourselves with food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. In addition to these 
three basic requirements man has need 
for health care, recreation, and educa- 
tion. 

1. Before turning our thoughts to 
Puerto Rico's success or failure in deal- 
ing with this world-wide question, let's 
see what provision nature has made in 
our own home region for helping us to 
supply our needs. (Discuss fertility of 
the soil; type of climate and amount of 
rainfall; means of creating electrical 
power; mineral resources; forests; lakes, 
rivers, sea.) 

2. Many occupations have grown out 
of man’s need for food, clothing, and 
shelter. What do different people be- 
come as they take part in the great 
activities of supplying these basic 
needs? Remember that the transporta- 
tion of goods from one region to an- 
other gives rise to additional occupa- 
tions and that others are created by the 
need to protect homes, cars, barns, and 
factories from loss. (Farmer, textile 
worker, carpenter, steel worker, miner, 
fisherman, truck driver, pilot, road 
builder, automobile worker, insurance 
agent, fireman, etc.) 

3. List some of the people who work 
in the areas of our health, recreation, 
and educational needs. (Doctor, nurse, 
food chemist, dentist, garbage collector, 
plumber, camp counselor, musician, ac- 
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in our part of the country? 

(2) What farm work must be done 
during the months of late fall, winter, 
and early spring? 

(3) Are the farmers of 
territory able to supply 
needs during the months that are not 
the growing season? Give 
for your answer. (Stored food; 
nent shelter; heat from wood, coal, 
electricity; clothing and additional f 
supplies purchased with money earned 
by sale of farm products; education and 
health care paid for with earnings of 
the farm.) 

5. The name Puerto Rico means “rich 


on the north codst, water for the pro- 
duction of electrical power, lots of clay 
soil for making brick and tile and pot- 
tery, soil for making glass and cement.) 

6. In ancient times man sim- 
ple methods of farming, fishing, herding, 
weaving, and building. How do you 
suppose the people on the island of 
Puerto Rico were providing themselves 
with food, clothing, and shelter when 
Columbus arrived there in the 15th 
century? 

7. Today, most Puerto Ricans make 
their living planting or harvesting sugar 
cane; others make their living turning 
sugar cane into raw sugar. How do you 
account for the differences between 
earning a living by farming on the 
mainland and earning a living raising 
sugar cane on this island? 

8. Eleven-year-old Lidia Alvarado 
Pagan and her schoolmates are studying 
about the problems of their Puerto 
Rican community. Read aloud from your 
Junior Scholastic those paragraphs in 
Lidia’s story that tell about the activi- 
ties of the Community Problems class. 

9. Lidia’s father and mother are try- 
ing to solve the big problem of most of 
the adult Puerto Ricans: how to secure 
food, clothing, houses, health care, and 
education for their children and them- 
selves. Let’s look into their problem— 

(1) Count the number of people in 
Lidia’s family. Is Lidia’s house as large 
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Bootstrap. Let's discuss some of the 
questions to be answered in this pro- 
posed program 
(1) “What can 
island?” 
(2) “How will we 
factories?” 
+) “How can we finance the build- 
ing program?” 
4) “What employment can the tour- 
ist trade provide 4 
(5) “What can Operation Bootstrap 
do about the dry land 


we make on this 


get fuel to run 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 
Make a list 


words which occur in the theme articles 


Teacnen: | f the starred 


and write out their meanings 


2. Choose three of the Spanish words 
which Rudy 
learn to say them 

3. Tell about some of the interesting 


customs of Puerto Rico 


and Lidia have used and 
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(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party ond buffet supper. | plan to attend the 


[) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
National Council of Teachers of English convention 


=— 


Senior Scholastic; [) World Week; [) Junior Scholastic; 
) Literary Cavalcade; 
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American Folklore— 
Davy Crockett 


1. On the folklore wall map point out 
the various regions of the U. S. that 
have been mentioned thus far in the 
Junior Scholastic folklore series. 

2. Compare Davy Crockett with the 
folk heroes who, in your opinion, most 
resemble him. 

3. Develop a series of drawings or 
paintings on the folklore theme. 

4. Watch for the appearance of the 
book from which our folklore series is 
drawn Lit me m Our America, a his- 
tory for young citizens, soon to be pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman & Company. 


Science Project 


In Colorado foresters are waging war 
against certain tiny beetles which are 
killing spruce trees. Several special 

Continued on page 3-T) 
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Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 23, 1950 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 


tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events, 
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Stert the dey with o breek- 
fest bow! of extreerdinary 
teed value and fever... easy 
te eat...casy te digest— 


1 ounce (1 cup +) crispy 
corn flakes 


4 ounces (4 cup) milk 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1 fully ripe benene 
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inning Photos on Ansco Film! 


For prize-winning photos taken on 
Ansco Film, the national prizes 
you win are doubled. That's $1260 
extra Ansco offers in the 1951 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Contest! 

Yes, you win $100 instead of 
fifty — $50 instead of twenty-five — 
and so on. So be extra sure you 
shoot with Ansco. It not only 
doubles your money but gives 
better results, besides! 


Other Great National Prizes, Too! 


Seniors win three scholarships — 
two for two years at the Fred 
Archer School of Photography in 
Los Angeles. One for a year at 
New Haven's Progressive School 
of Photography. 

In addition, 42 Honorable Men- 
tions receive Ansco Film Awards! 

Let's go! Here’s your chance to 
shine. Write Scholastic for details. 
Enter your pictures— now! 








PRIZE-WINNING “on-the-spot” news photo in 1950 Scholastic-Ansco Contest, taken 
by Robert F. Jennings of Honesdale, Pa. Bob is a student at Honesdale High. 


Assemble Your Own Camera! 


Yes, in a few hours, you can build your 
own camera ... take pictures with it 
the same day! 

That's how marvelously simple the 
new Ansco Craftsman Camera Kit is. 


STUDENTS! ENTER NOW! 
42 CASH PRIZES 
$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions: 
Ist Prize—$50 in each division 


2nd Prize—$25 in each division 
3rd Prize—$15 in each division 


ete ASLEDL LAL LAP A PLD 


Go to your nearest camera store or 
hobby shop and see the outfit yourself! 
Kit contains all parts (including lens) 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
42 FILM AWARDS 
Plus Regional Awards! 


you need to assemble a sturdy, mod- 
ern camera, plus easy-to-follow, il- 


lustrated instructions. ’ et | 
It’s priced right, too. Only $3.50, Dont tage # YOUR PRIZE 
including tax. See the Ansco Crafts- — mony © YOU TAKE 


man Kit! It makes a swell Christmas 
ft—for you or from you! 
. — YOUR PICTURE ON ANSCO FILMI 


SIMPLE, EASY TO CONSTRUCT! You can have a great time building the Ansco 
Craftsman Camera with just a hammer, pliers and screw driver. Two large 
view finders. Self-setting shutter. Eight 24% x 34%” pictures on 120 size film. 











ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 

















King Gustav V of Sweden died on 
October 29. He was 92 years old 
and had been king for nearly 43 
years—longer than any other Swedish 
king 

The king died in Sweden's royal 
palace of Drottningholm, the same 
palace in which he was born, near 
Stockholm, Sweden's capital. 

All Sweden mourned the death of 
King Gustav V. Church bells tolled 
throughout the land. Flags flew at 
half staff on all buildings. Many 
Swedish people wept in the streets. 

King Gustav V was a well-loved 
ruler. “Every evening I pray to God 
to protect my beloved people and 
my country,” he once told Sweden. 
Under his leadership Sweden stayed 
out of World Wars I and Il 

Early in his youth, King Gustev 
joined the Swedish Army. In 1838 
he rose to the rank of general. He 
became King of Sweden in 1907 

His motto was: “With the People, 
tor the Country.” (Every Swedish 
king chooses a motto of his own. It 
is stamped on all Swedish coins. ) 

King Gustav V was an active ruler 
und worked hard 14 hours a day 

His many hobbies included hunt- 
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ing, tennis, music, embroidery, and 
needlework. An altar drape he made 
hangs in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Worcester, Mass. 

His oldest son, Crown Prince Gus- 
tav Adolf, 67, is Sweden's new king 
—King Gustav V1. 


South Korean troops, racing across 
North Korea, have reached the Yalu 
River on the Manchurian border. 

The Yalu River forms the natural 
boundary for about 300 miles of the 
Manchurian border. The border is 
nearly 600 miles long 

The South Koreans reached the 
Yalu River near the town of Chosan. 
South of Chosan, large U.N. forces 
are advancing toward the mouth of 
the Yalu River. 

U.N. forces also are advancing to 
the border from the northeast corner 
of North Korea. Some U.N. units 
are pushing toward Russia’s Siberian 
border, which is 25 miles long. 

The retreating Communists are 
putting up a stiff, last-ditch fight. 





| 
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landed behind enemy lines. 


(See last week's Junior Scholastic.) 


CAPTURED NORTH KOREANS IN WINTER UNIFORM 


paratrooper Sergeant James Clifton, of Little Rock, Ark. guards 
North Korean prisoners captured after thousands of U. 


S. paratroopers 
North 


Koreans are wearing padded trousers and jackets, their winter uniforms. 
These are like the ones worn in Communist China. Some prisoners are wear- 
ing black and white shoes, some are wearing slippers, others are barefoot. 
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“One for all, and all for one.” 
That is the meaning of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The 12 nations 
which signed the Treaty are promis- 
ing that if one of them is attacked, 
the others will 
help it. 

The 12 Treaty 
nations are the 
U.S., Canada, 
and 10 nations of 
Western Europe: 

Britain, France, 
Belgium, Den- 
mark, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxem- 


_bourg, the Neth- 


erlands, Norway, and Portugal. 

Defense leaders of these nations 
have met in Washington, D. C. They 
have worked out plans for armed 
forces to defend Western Europe in 
case of Communist attacks. 

These armed forces will have one 
top commander. As we go to press, 
it seems certain that he will be U.S. 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

General Eisenhower, 60, is a five- 
star general. He was born in Tyler, 
Texas, and grew up in Abilene, Kan- 
sas. A graduate of West Point, he 
served as supreme commander of 
the Allies during World War II. In 
1948 he resigned as Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Army. He is now president 
of Columbia University in New York. 

The Atlantic Treaty armed forces 
will be trained to work together as a 
team. Every nation which has signed 
the Treaty will supply men, arms, 
equipment, or bases for the armed 
forces. Each fiation will also have its 
own armed forces. 

( Turkey and Greece recently were 
invited to take part in the plans of 
the Treaty nations. ) 

The U.S. is already sending 
money, arms, ammunition, and mili- 
tary experts to the Treaty nations. 

Under the Treaty, the U.S. has 
not promised to go to war if any of 
the other Treaty nations is attacked. 
Our Constitution says the U.S. can- 
not go to war unless Congress de- 
clares war. 





Wide World 


Handbills are one way of getting the enemy to surrender. Here some South 
Korean soldiers work on another way. They are playing and singing Korean songs 
which are broadcast from a jeep loudspeaker behind them. Following the music 
they broadcast surrender terms to all North Korean Communists within hearing. 


iran Is First Land 
To Get Point 4 Aid 


The U. S. has given $500,000 to 
Iran to better the lives of the Iranian 
people. Iran will use the money to 
improve farm lands, hospitals, and 
schools. 

Iran, a neighbor of Russia, is about 
twice the size of Texas and has a 
population of 17,000,000. Most of its 
people are farmers. But only about 
one tenth of Iran's soil is good for 
farming. There is not enough good 
land for all of them. 

Like many other lands, Iran does 
not use many modern ways of pro- 
ducing things it needs. About two 
thirds of the world’s people live in 
the backward lands. They need more 
food, clothing, housing, machinery, 
and medicine 

In a speech last year, President 
Truman suggested a plan to help 
these peoples better their daily lives. 
This plan is known as “Point 4.” 

In June, 1950, Congress approved 
the Point 4 plan. The U. S. will 
spend $35,000,000 in the next year 
to help backward lands 

Iran is the first country to receive 
Point 4 aid. The program there will 
serve as a model for help to other 
backward lands. 

U. S. experts will show the Iranians 


how to raise more food, make use of 
more land, set up modern schools, 
and take care of their health. The 
U. S. also will send machinery, farm 
equipment, medical supplies, and so 
on, to Iran. 

Iran will supply the workers, land, 
and buildings. It also will spend 
about four dollars to every U. S. 
dollar. 


Truman Asks U.N. Plan 


To Cut Down on Arms 


On United Nations Day, October 
24, President Truman made a speech 
in the U. N. General Assembly. The 
President called for a U. N. plan to 
prevent World War III. This is what 
the President said: 

The plan must outlaw all kinds of 
war weapons, including atomic ones. 

The plan must be agreed on by 
nations with large armed forces, 
They must be willing to make their 
armed forces smaller. 

Promises to cut down armed forces 
are not enough. Nations must tell 
the truth about their armed forces. 

In this way, President Truman 
went on, the money saved by cutting 
down armed forces could be used to 
give backward lands more food, 
clothing, machinery, medicine and 
tools. 


Revolutionary War 
Handbill Is Found 


During the Revolutionary War 
the British hired about 20,000 Ger- 
man soldiers. The soldiers, known as 
Hessians, came from a region called 
Hesse in west central Germany. 

In 1776 Thomas Jefferson thought 
of a way to win over some of the 
Hessians to the American side. He 
wrote a message for handbills. A 
handbill is a sheet of paper passed 
around by hand. 

Benjamin Franklin took over the 
job of printing Jefferson’s message 
on the handbills. Wise Ben Franklin 
also thought up the idea of wrapping 
the handbills around tobacco so that 
the Hessians would welcome them. 
The handbills were loaded in canoes, 
which were set adrift in a river. They 
floated down to the Hessian camps. 


FOUND IN GERMANY 


Recently a rare copy of the Hes- 
sian handbill of 1776 was found in 
Marburg, Germany. Its message said 
that the Hessians could become 
American citizens and would receive 
50 acres of land if they would desert 
from the British Army. America pro- 
tects its new settlers, the message 
went on, no matter where they come 
from or what their religion is. 

The Hessians also were urged to 
stop fighting “against a people guilty 
of no other crime than of refusing to 
exchange freedom for slavery.” 

No one knows how successful the 
handbills were in getting Hessians 
to come over to the American side. 
3ut we know that many Hessians did 
desert from the British Army. They 
settled in German communities of 
Pennsylvania and neighboring states. 


PLANES DROP HANDBILLS 


Today U. N. forces in Korea are 
using similar methods urging enemy 
troops to surrender. U. N. planes 
shower the handbills on the North 
Koreans. The handbills tell the 
North Koreans to walk into the U. N. 
lines, waving a copy of the handbill. 
The handbill promises that those 
who surrender will get fair. treat- 
ment and will be freed in time. 

During World Wars I and II the 
allies also used handbills urging 
enemy troops to surrender. 

The handbills, promising safety 
and food, persuaded many of the 


enemy troops to surrender. 








Connie Mack Retires 
As Athletics Manager 


Connie Mack, “grand old man of 
baseball,” has retired as manager of 
the Philadelphia Athletics 

Mr. Mack, 87, managed the Ath- 
letics for 530 years. He was the only 
manager the Ath- 
had 
He led the team 
to nine 


letics ever 
American 
League pennants 
five World 


Series champion 


ships 

Born in East 
Brookfield, Mass., 
in 1862, Connie 
Mack left a job in a shoe factory to 
play baseball. He was a catcher for 
18 years before coming to Philadel 
phia 

In 1901 Mack became 
manager of the Athletics. The next 
year the 


A 


Connie 


Connie 
Athletics won the Ameri 
pennant. In 1910 the 
team won its first World Series, de 
feating the Chicago Cubs. In 1929 
the Athletics won the first of three 
straight pennants 


can League 


Mr. Mack's real name is Cornelius 
MeGillicuddy 
catcher, he shortened his name to 
Mack. Soon all baseball 
called him Connie Mack 
Dykes, an infielder with 
the Athletics from 1918 until 1932 


is the new manager 


When he became a 


reporters 


Jimmy 


100th BIRTHDAY OF DERBY 
CELEBRATED IN BRITAIN 


Last month Great Britain celebrat- 
ed the 100th birthday of the derby 
hat. It was invented by a man whose 
silk hat fell off when he rode a horse 

The British call the derby a 
“bowler” because a man named 
Bowler put together the first one 
The U. S. name, derby, comes from 
Lord Derby. He wore a “bowler” at 
the time the fashion spread to U. S. 
also marks the 100th 
anniversary of the arrival of first 
English sparrows in the U. S. In 1850 
eight pairs of English sparrows were 
brought to Brooklyn, New York, to 
eat caterpillars which were destroy- 
ing the leaves of trees 


This year 


Since then 
the sparrows have spread through- 
out the U.S 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


oom Science News == 


The U. S. Forest Service is fight- 
ing a big battle against millions of 
beetles in the forests of Colorado. 

The beetles are attacking spruce 
trees. They have destroyed enough 
spruce timber to build more than 
500,000 five-room houses. 

The beetle attack began in 1939. 
That year strong winds uprooted 
thousands of young spruce trees. The 
fallen trees became good breeding 
ground for the beetles. Soon the 
beetles attacked nearby trees. 

At first the Forest Service did not 
know why the trees were dying. The 
dark brown beetles are hard to see. 
They are smaller than flies and drill 
tiny holes to get inside a tree. Often 
the spruce needles remain on the 
tree for a year or more after it has 
died. This made it hard to tell which 
trees had been attacked 


SPRAYING STARTS 


Then the Service discovered the 
beetles. As more and more spruce 
trees were found dying, the Service 
began its battle against the beetles. 
It developed a strong insect spray 
to kill them. Foresters built 150 miles 
of roads through the dense forests. 
Then they set out to spray and pro- 
tect each tree. 

(The spraying is long, hard work 
which must be done by hand. The 
ground is too rough to bring in 
mechanical sprays. Spraying from 
planes is not thorough enough. ) 

If the beetles are not stopped, 
they may go to eastern forests. The 
Forest Service reports it is winning 
its battle against the beetles, but 
that the battle will be long. 


Anti-tank Weapon 


Jellied gasoline, or napalm, has 
proved to be the U. S. Army’s best 
single weapon for stopping North 
Korean tanks. U. N. forces are de- 
stroying many enemy tanks with 
napalm bombs. 

Napalm is made of a special pow- 
der mixed with gasoline. The result 
is a sticky jelly. Napalm clings to 
anything it hits and bursts into a 
huge roaring ball of fire. 

“With napalm we don't have to 
score a direct hit on a tank,” a U. S. 
officer explained. “If a napalm bomb 
lands near a tank, it splatters about, 
spreads out, and surrounds the tank 
in flames and smoke.” 

Napalm throws off great heat and 
can be used to force enemy troops 
out of deep trenghes. It is one of the 
cheapest and simplest weapons. 


Delta-wing Plane 


The plane below is the “Flying 
Triangle,” a new British jet, speed- 
ing in for a landing during a recent 
test flight. 

The triangle-shaped wings are 
called delta wings. (A delta is a tri- 
angular plain of land at the mouth 
of a river, formed by deposits of 
mud). Delta wings are expected to 
improve the smoothness of airflow on 
jets so that they can fly faster. 

At the base of the fin and rudder 
is a cigar-shaped cylinder. It holds a 
small parachute. The parachute can 
be released and used as a drag to 
cut down the jet’s speed as it lands. 

The opening in the center of the 
fuselage is the intake for the jet 
engine. 
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HE haunted sentry box of El Morro 

fortress juts out over steep, rocky 
cliffs. At the foot of the cliffs, ocean 
waves crash against the rocks and 
the salty spray reaches up toward 
the sentry box. 


Each night a sentry used to climb 
to the lonely look-out perched high 
above the pounding sea. He was to 
scan the ocean for enemy ships. 

Several times the box was found 
empty in the morning. The sentries 


had disappeared. 


Then other sentries refused to go 
to the lonely sentry box, for they 
thought it haunted. To this day, the 
mystery has not been solved. No one 
knows what became of the sentries 
who climbed up to the look-out and 
were never seen again. That is the 


legend of El Morro 


BEEHIVE OF ACTIVITY 


El] Morro was built almost 400 
years ago to guard the broad, dee 
harbor of San Juan, Puerto Ricos 
capital. 

San Juan is much busier today than 
it was when El Morro was newly 
built. Today San Juan—like the rest 
of the island—is a hive of activity. 

Factories, hotels, roads are being 
built. Ditches, canals, and tunnels 
are being dug to carry water to dry 
land. 

Why all this activity? 

Puerto Ricans have a serious prob- 
lem—and they're working hard to 
solve it. 


What is this problem? 

It is hard for Puerto Ricans to 
make a living. 

For hundreds of years Puerto 
Ricans have made their living by 
working on sugar plantations and by 
farming. But they haven't made a 
good living; many of them have been 
and still are very poor. 

live on a small, crowded 
island. There just isn’t enough land 
for everyone. 

Most Puerto Ricans make their 
living planting or harvesting sugar 
cane; others make their living turn- 
ing sugar cane into raw sugar*. But 
they do this only during certain sea- 
sons of the year. The rest of the time, 
they have no jobs. There is no work 
for them to do. 

These people do not have enough 
money to buy the food or clothing 
they need. One-room shacks are 


Mapes for Junter Scholastic by Eva Miserek 


Puerto Rico is about 100 miles long and 
35 miles wide—half the size of Masse- 
chusetts. With «@ population of more 
than 2,000,000, it is on of the most 
crowded areas in the word. Culebra 
ond Vieques are part of Puerte Rico. 


homes for them. To be healthier and 
— they need better food, better 
clothing, and better housing. Thev 
need better jobs which will help 
them earn enough money to buy 
these things. 

At long last, Puerto Rico has 
started a plan to help itself. This 
plan is called Operation Bootstrap. 

There is an old expression, “to pull 
yourself up by your own bootstraps.” 
This means to improve yourself and 
to get ahead in the world by your 
own efforts. 

That is what Puerto Ricans are 
doing. And that is why they have 
named their getting-ahead program 
Operation Bootstrap. 

What is the aim of Operation 
Bootstrap? 


A BETTER LIVING 


It is to help the Puerto Rican 
people earn a better living. 

The only way to do this is to start 
new ways of earning a living on the 
island. There's not much room for 
more farms or plantations—but there 
is room for factories. 

Factories need fuel. Puerto Rico 
has no oil or coal under its soil. Fuel 
is brought from the States. The cost 
of transporting it makes the fuel 

sive. 
t else could Puerto Rico use? 
Electricity was the answer. 
The island was already producing 


* Means word is defined on page !3. 











some electricity from water power. 
More dams could be built. The water 
they controlled would turn genera- 
tors to make electricity 

Dams and generators take time to 
build. They take money, and hard 
work. But it can be done. And the 
work is now under way 

The next step was to start more 
factories on the island. There were 
ilready a few factories. The island 
had mills where the sugar cane is 
turned into raw sugar and shipped 
to the States for refining. But these 
ndustries did not supply enough 
obs for the people 

There were two ways to get more 
wtories on the (1) Make 
Puerto Rico such a good place for a 
that from the 
States would start some there. (2 


Start some more Puerto Rican-owned 


island 


luctory companies 


factories 
To attract factories from the States 
Puerto Rico ruled that for 


the factories would not have to pay 


12 years 


my taxes in Puerto Rico—and taxes 
are high in the States. The 
vould problem 
workers on the island 
Several U.S. companies havebuilt 
plants on the island 


tactories 
have mao 


finding 


and are now 


turning out cloth, men's and women’s 


clothing, shoes, candy, leather 
oe goods. Puerto Rico 

even more ies from the States 
will build factories on the island. 

Before Puerto Rican factories 
could be started, leaders of Opera- 
tion Bootstrap had to decide: What 
can we make on the island? 

Puerto Rico has few natural re- 
sources. The island has to make the 
most of what is there 

For example, lots of clay soil is 
found on the island and it is not 
good for growing crops. Does clay soil 
seem an unimportant resource? Well, 
it isn't for the Puerto Ricans. They 
know that this clay is good for mak- 
ing brick, tile, and fine pottery 

Many workers have found steady 
jobs in new plants turning out fine 
clay products 

Puerto Rico has soil which is used 
to make glass bottles and cement 

Puerto Rico makes rum 
of it is sold in the States. The rum is 
made from the biggest crop on the 
island—sugar cane. Molasses is a by 
product*® of sugar and is used to 
make rum 

The rum is put into bottles made 
by the new bottle factory 

Building factories and 
new industries also takes 


and much 


starting 
money, 


Hamilten Wright 


Many lLetin-American countries ore sending engineers and other technicians to 
Puerte Rice te study the new power plants, water supply systems, and agricul- 
twrel methods. Pyerte Rican know-how will help its Lotin-American neighbors. 


time, and work. Puerto Rico is off to 
a good start. 


Operation Bootstrap is buildin 
up another industry for which oe 
don’t need factories. This is the 
tourist trade. Tourists spend much 
money in hotels, restaurants, shops, 
and travel. 

Puerto Rico is well placed for at- 
tracting American tourists. It lies in 
the Caribbean Sea, 1,550 miles south- 
east of New York City and about 900 
miles from Key West. Airplanes and 
ships heading into the Caribbean 
stop at Puerto Rico on their way to 
other islands or Latin America. 

Puerto Rico is never cold. Winds 
blowing off the warm water that sur- 
round the island keep the climate 
warm. This climate and the long 
beaches are two of the things which 
draw tourists to Puerto Rico. 

New hotels and restaurants await 
the tourists, too. One of these hotels 
the Caribe Hilton in San Juan, is 
said to be one of the most beautiful 
in the world. It was designed and 
built by Puerto Ricans in Operation 
Bootstrap. The Puerto Ricans are 
seeing to it that their tourists will be 
well fed and comfortable during 
their visit. 

Tourists find it easy to get around 
the island. No place is more than a 
half day's drive from San Juan and 
the roads are good 


ONLY ONE RAILROAD 


Even more roads are now being 
built. They are the main way ot 
travel on the island, for there is only 
one single-track, narrow-gauge rail 
road. It is used mostly for hauling 
cut sugar cane from the fields to the 
sugar mills. Trucks carry many prod- 
ucts on the islands. The people travel 
by car and bus. As more factories 
start work, trucking and roads will 
become even more important. 

Many Puerto Ricans have found 
work in the new factories. But a 
great number still make their living 
on sugar cane plantations. 

Big fields of cane lie on the level 
plains of the island's coast. On the 
north coast, rich soil, plenty of rain, 
and warm’ sunshine nourish the 
plants. The south coast has the same 
sunshine and rich soil, but it often 
lacks water 

Dark, rain-bearing clouds sweep 
toward the island from the northeast 
and spill their rain on the north coast. 
But high mountains in the center of 
the island often block the wind and 





Hamilton Wrigh 
Puerto Rico's clay soil is good for 
making tile, brick, pottery. Here 
worker shapes vase on a turning wheel. 


rain from reaching the south coast 

To make up for this, man-made 
canals carry water from the north of 
the island to the south. Some canals 
become tunnels running under hills 
and mountains. Through them huge 
streams of life-giving water reach 
cane fields in the south. 

But there is still some dry land in 
the southwest, and more canals are 
needed so that the land can be used. 
Operation Bootstrap plans to build 
these canals. 

More sugar cane fields will mean 
more jobs and more money. 

But sugar cane workers do not 
have year-round jobs. Planting the 
cane takes about three months; so 
does harvesting. This means that 
many workers Ke no jobs for six 
months out of the year, 

The people who work in the sugar 
mills are no better off. 

Their job is to feed the cane be- 
tween huge rollers which press out 
the juice. Then by adding certain 
chemicals and boiling the juice, the 
workers make raw sugar. 

When the raw sugar is made, there 
is no more work. The workers are 
out of a job until it is time to start 
in on the next cane harvest. 


MORE JOBS 


That’s another reason why the new 
factories are important to the Puerto 
Ricans. Some factories will offer year- 
round jobs. Others will offer part- 
time fo these will help the sugar 
cane workers earn .. better living. 

There’s still another reason: Sup- 


pose something happened to the 
sugar cane crop—that it was ruined 
by a drought or a hurricane, Sugar 
is the main crop. So thousands of 
plantation workers and sugar mill 
workers would have even less work 
and less money. The workers who 
make molasses, rum, and bottles 
would also suffer. So would the 
keepers, for their customers wou 
have no money to buy things. 

Sugar is so important that almost 
every family on the island would 
suffer if the crop failed. 

Even with more factories, a crop 
failure would bring much suffering 
to the island. But it would not be so 
bad. And that’s a big reason why 
Operation Bootstrap is trying so hard 
to get new industries started 


COFFEE AND TOBACCO 


In the mountains of the interior 
the soil is not good enough to grow 
sugar cane. Instead the people grow 
coffee and tobacco. These are used 
by the islanders thgmselves and not 
sold to other countries. Some pine- 
apple is also grown and Operation 
Bootstrap hopes this will become a 
big crop. 

Much of the money Puerto Rico 
earns is used to buy food, usually 
from the States. When more factories 
are built under Operation Bootstrap, 
there will be more money to buy 
food and clothing and to build better 
houses. 

A good start has already been 
made in house-building. In the past 
few years new housing developments 
have been started. Small, one-family, 
concrete houses have sprung up. 
Each is painted a gay color—blue, 

ink, green, yellow, gray—and ha’ a 
ittle garden. 


GOVERNOR NOW ELECTED 


The leader of Operation Bootstrap 
is Luis Mufioz Marin, Governor of 
Puerto Rico. He was elected in 1948 
when Puerto Ricang elected their 
own governor for the first time. In 
that year ope had changed the 
law which said the governor was to 
be appointed by the U. S. President. 

Puerto Rico became part of the 
United States in 1898. Before then it 
belonged to Spain. Columbus claimed 
the island for Spain when he dis- 
covered Puerto Rico in 1498 durin 
his second voyage to the New World. 
His stop at island was the only 
time he ever set foot on what is now 
U. S. territory 
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Puerto Rico stayed under 
rule until 1898..In that the 
Spanish-American War out. It 
was not a war—after about four 
months the U. S. won. Spain gave 
Puerto Rico to the U. S. in the peace 


treaty. 

When Puerto Rico became part of 
the U. S., 77 per cent of the people 
couldn't read or write. Since then 
many schools have been built. There 
still aren't enough; some Puerto 
Rican boys and girls don’t go to 
school at all, others go only half a 
day. But now 77 cent of the 


people can read id write 


KEY TO SUCCESS 


In the country there is @ kind of 
school which is being copied in 
many Latin-American lands. Here 
students are taught reading and 
writing and other regular school 
subjects. But they also learn cooking, 
farming, care of children, and other 
subjects which will help them earn 
a living or take care of their homes. 

Trade schools, public night schools 
for adults, and other special schools 
have been built. And Operation Boot- 
oe is seeing to it that more schools 
are built. Puerto Rican leaders know 
that education is the key to success. 

Operation Bootstrap may be the 
answer to Puerto Rico’s problems. 
We can only wait and see—but what 
a good start the people have made! 
There is much to be done, it is true. 
But there is hope that one day Puerto 
Rico will be what its name méans— 
Rich Port. 


San Jven industrial training school. 








By Rudy Ruiz Toledo 
. 


HAVE visited the States three 

| times and what a lot of fun I had! 
My first trip was in 1948 when I 
ew to New York City with 
father. After seeing the sights of 
New York, we took a train to Wash 
ington, D. ¢ and then went to Ot 
tawa and Quebec in Canada. While 
the 
1 didn't get « lose enough 
it but | saw 


a twmnntam top 


my 


we were there | saw snow for 
first time 
to touch it trom a cis 
tian e¢ on 

Last vear my father went to New 
York again. My grandmother and | 
ventwith him and visited my sister 
Carmen Matilde. She is 16 and goes 
to the Academy of St Joseph of the 
York City 


This past summer I attended the 


Pines in New 


International Drill Competition for 
Civil Air Patrol Cadets at Ogden 
Utah. This was the first trip I had 
eve myself. I flew 
San Tampa, Florida 


made by from 
Juan to 
then went by train to Ogden 
a lot of the States 
tainly is a big country! 

We live in a quiet ple asant suburb 
f San Juan, called Santurce 

l titi 5 yours old 

y mother, father, and grandmother 
We have ; modern 
with tiled floors 

the 


and 
That 


way l saw it cet 


und live with 
concrete house 
und iron grillwork 
The ret 


tis and 


windows is a garden 
4 patio® 
| have a room to mvself and 
wn racio 

wid takes ire of 
deo the ohing 


near “aguas 


house 


the 
She is a coun 
wirl tron 
Miy father runs an advertising 
barstnes San Ji um. He is 
Hilton Tennis and 
friends and | 


Hilton beach 


: a mem 
her of the Caribe 
Reach ¢ 


in go to 


lub. and my 


the Car be 


® Means word is defined on page 13 


How We Live 


Here is Rudy (far left) 
with some of his Central 
High C. A. P. friends. 


* A YF phete 


The Caribe Hilton is a beautiful 
new hotel that was just built by our 
government 

We often go to the playa, or 
beach, on Saturday morning 

Saturday 
C.A.P. drill, and in 
there is a C.A.P 

C.A.P. stands for Civil Air Patrol. 
his is a club I belong to at school 
and both girls afid boys are in it. We 
learn all about airplanes how they 
run, and what different kinds there 


afternoon we have 


the evening 


dan c 


are 
Sunday is my favorite day of the 
week. In the morning I go to church 
Later in the morning my friends and 
| go to a special movie show for 
teen-agers. We see serials — adven- 


ture stories or cowboy pictures 
After lunch I ride my bike or go 
for Then my family and I 
go to see the best movie in town 


We 


taurant 


a swim 


usually have dinner in a res- 


During the week, of course, I go 
to school. Tt usually walk or ride my 


bi ve le 


Coterate photo 


in San Jven. 


Rudy is 15, lives 


School mornings I get up at 7 
For desayuno (breakfast) I have 
orange juice, cornflakes with bana- 
nas and milk, bread and butter, and 
coffee. In the States I have seen peo- 
ple eating toast for breakfast. Few 
of us like our bread toasted. 

Morning classes are from 8 to 
11:30. I am in the junior class at 
Central High School and I study 
English, Spanish, plane geometry, 
chemistry, and Civil Air Patrol. | 
like sports and play softball, basket- 
ball, volley ball, and ping-pong. 

While I was in the States I spoke 
English all the time. Here in San 
Juan I usually speak : ar and 
our classes are in Spanish. 

Sometimes I go home for almuerza 
(lunch) even though there is a 
school cafeteria. We have soup, 
meat, and arroz y habichuelas con 
frituras. This last is our national dish 
and is made of rice, beans, and fried 
plantain®. I drink milk with my 
meal and have fruit, cake, or cus- 
tard for dessert 

School gets out at 4. Sometimes | 
go straight home to do my home- 
work; other times I go out for a milk 
shake with my friends. I am always 
home by 6:30 for comida (dinner ) 

The main dish is usually asopao 
meat or chtcken cooked with rice, 
peppers, pimento and so on. We 
also have eggs or meat, vegetables, 
salad. For dessert we have custard 
guava® jelly and cream cheese, or 
ice cream. We have coffee at dinner 

After dinner I study and then go 
to bed around 10 

I am planning to go to medical 
the States. When I'm a 
doctor I'll come back to the island 
and help my people 


school in 


1 would like to hear from boys 
and girls in the States. My address 
is: Calle Delicias No. 171, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico. Don't forget to put a 
6-cent airmail stamp on the lean 
Adios, amigos! (Good-bye, friends! ) 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 





in Puerto Rico 


As told to Vera McKenna 


By Lidia Marina Alvarado Pagan 


| ONLY go to school in the after- 
noon, from 1 to 5 p.m. I wish I 
could go to school all day, but there 
are so many students in,our school 
that half of us must go in the morn- 
ing and half in the afternoon. Some 
Puerto Rican children can't go to 
school at all because the 
near their homes are too crowded 


SC hools 


I am 11 years old and in the fifth 
grade at Casa Blanca Escuela 
(White House School). English, 
Spanish, arithmetic, drawing, music, 
and Community Problems are my 
subjects 

Community Problems is a special 
course which teaches us how to plan 
projects like painting buildings and 
rooms. The Community Problems 
class painted our school, which is 
white. With the help of our teachers, 
they figured out how much it would 
cost and then did the work 

The class also worked out how to 
lay the cement floor in the patio. We 
have an outdoor basketball court on 
part of the patio 

All the students are very proud 
of our modern, concrete school. 

My classes are all taught in Span- 
ish—except the English class. I have 
learned some English, but not as 
much as I would like to. My older 
brother, Hipolito, who is 12, speaks 
English very well. I also have a 
sister, Carmen Gloria, 10, and a 
younger brother, Gilberto, 7 

Our family lives in a three-room, 
house in the mountains, 
about two miles from the village of 
Cidra 


concrete 


From our house you can see 
great stretches of pineapple fields 
and some sugar cane 

Our house is wired for electricity, 
so we have electric lights and a ra- 
dio. Ours is the only house in the 
neighborhood. with running water 
and a shower. Other families have 
to go to the pump to get water 

At the door of our house there is 
a burlap bag on which we wipe our 


Girls are making a belt 
in the arts and crafts 
class in a country school. 


feet before going in. The only one 
who doesn’t wipe his feet is Botchi, 
our dog. 

Our house belongs to the pine- 
apple plantation where my father 
works, driving a truck. He takes 
pineapples to the cannery in Coro- 
zal, a small town near here. Then 
later he takes boxes of canned fruit 
to the shipping piers in San Juan. 

I have never seen San Juan, but 
I hope to someday. Last summer | 
made the longest trip of my life 
when I went to Caguas to visit my 
cousin. Caguas is 15 
Cidra. 

Cidra is a small village. In the 
center of it is the plaza (square) 
with trees, shrubs, flowers, walks, and 
park benches. Around the plaza are 
the iglesia (church), cine (movie 


miles from 


Photo by Vera McKenna 
Lidia, her father and mother, Gilberto, 
Gloria, Hipolito, and the dog, Botchi. 
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house ), tiendas (stores), and correo 
( post office). 

On holidays our little village is 
full of excitement. Our biggest hol- 
iday is the Patron Saint Festival, 
which takes place for 10 days in 
July. Cidra’s patron saint is the Vir- 
gin of Carmen, During the festival 
we go to church and say special 
prayers to the saint. 

We also have a big fair. Music 
fills the air day and night. There 
is dancing and singing, merry-go- 
rounds, fortune-telling, and movies. 
The only movies I have ever seen 
were during the festival 

Of course, we do not have holi- 
days every day. 

Usually I get up about 6:30 and 
go out to play as soon as breakfast 
is over. My best friends live near us 

We like to sit by the side of the 
road and watch the Cidra-Caguas 
guaguas go by. These buses are al- 
ways packed with people carrying 
chickens, fruits and vegetables, shop- 
ping baskets, flour bags, cracker tins. 
The passengers always have a good 
time talking and laughing. 

After lunch I go off to school. We 
eat supper around 5:30 and then I 
do my homework and go out to play. 
I am in bed by 8. 

I would like very much to have 
you write to me, but I do not know 
if I will be able to answer your let- 
ters. I do not know much English. 
My address is: Cidra, Puerto Rico. 











(Devid Crockett was born in Tennes 
see's Nolachucky River Valley on August 
17, 1786. He was an expert woodeman 
end hunter. He died on March 6, 1836, 
while helping to defend the Alamo in 
Texas. Known for his sense of humor, 
he told many funny and tall tales about 
himeelf and his adventures. In time, he 
became « favorite American folklore 
hero.) 


AVY CROCKETT was the largest 
baby ever born in our United 
States. He weighed 200 pounds and 
14 ounces. His cradle was a snap- 
ping turtle’s shell about 12 feet long 
One morning Davy jumped out of 
his cradle and shouted 
“I'm Davy Crockett. I'm half horse 
and half alligator, with a touch of 
snapping turtle. I can wade the Mis- 
sissippi and leap the Ohio. I can 
dive deeper, stay under water long- 
er, and come up drier than any man 
I can hug a bear too close for com- 
fort and whip my weight in wildcats 
I can out-eat, out-sleep, out-fight, 
out-run, out-jump, out- 
talk, out-dance any man.” 


out-shoot 


A CRACK SHOT 


From then on, Davy roamed ev 
erywhere searching Tor adventure 
He traveled by alligator or floated 
m a log, paddling with an old horn 
spoon. He wore a buckskin hunting 


suit, moccasins,and a foxskin cap 


Davy, of course, was a crack shot 
He called his flintlock rifle Betsey 
Davy loved Betsey like a cowboy 
loves his horse 

One day Davy saw a sweet-cum 
400 yards away. Now, Davy 
had remarkable eyesight. He spotted 
1 tiny leaf growing on the tree. He 
also saw a fly sleeping on the leaf 
und a flea, squinting with its left 
eye, resting on the fly. As a practice 
shot, Davy fired Betsey and clipped 


the | 


tree 


eaf off the tree without harming 
the fly or the flea 


His shooting reputation spread 


tast and far. Another time Davy saw 


a w@ray ring tailed raccoon perched 


high branch. Slowly 


fully he took aim 


and care 
Suddenly the rac 


on a 


coon lifted its paw 
"Are Davy 
asked 


“You're as right as ever you'll be,” 


Crockett?” it 


you 


answered Davy 


“Then. went on the raccoon 


Crockett 


“don't trouble to fire Betsey. I'll come 
down without another word.” 

The raccoon slid down the tree 

“I consider myself shot,” it said 
sadly 

Davy smiled at this compliment 
and let the raccoon off safely. Davy 
made friends with many birds and 
animals. He could imitate every an 
imal and bird call 

In the 1820s Davy’s animal and 
bird friends helped get him elected 
to Congress. Davy's rival was rich 
and educated and liked to make 
long-winded speeches. So whenever 
he spoke the animals and birds, and 
even bullfrogs. gathered around 
him 

They'd all croak, cluck, sing 
squawk, or growl “Crr-ck-tt, Crr 
ck-tt, Crr-ck-tt wouldn't 
listen to Davy's rival but would sit 
back to enjoy the “Crr-ck-tt” sym- 
phony Then they all voted for Davy 
Crockett. 

About this time Davy met Sally 
Ann Thunder Ann Whirlwind, a 
pretty girl with cornsilk smooth hair 
and bright blue eyes. She could grind 


People 


Davy fell in love with her. 

But Sally Ann had vowed she 
would only marry the man who could 
out-dance her. 

“I'd like to dance with you,” Davy 
said to Sally Ann one day. 

“There's no man alive can dance 
her down,” said her father, taking 
out his hemlock fiddle and playing a 


tune. 


DANCED HER DOWN 


“Look out Sally Ann Thunder Ann 
Whirlwind,” Davy shouted. “I'm the 
man who's going to dance you down. 
Are you ready?” 

“Ready and raring to go,” an- 
swered Sally Ann. 

They whirled, spun, and hopped. 
They danced so fast they couldn't 
be seen. Soon Sally Ann missed one 
step, then another. Finally she sank 
to the ground. 

“Davy Crockett, you danced me 
down,” she said. “I choose you for 
my everloving husband.” 

Sally Ann was proud of Davy, 
especially the time he saved the 
United States from the Big Comet 
It was a fearsome looking comet— 
red, blue, yellow, and green. It was 
heading straight for our land. So 
Davy climbed the Appalachian 
Mountains, grabbed the comet by 
the tail, and swung it around his 
head seven times. Then Davy let the 
comet go and it swooshed out of 
sight. It was never seen again. 


DIED IN TEXAS 


After that Davy became restless 
and decided to leave for Texas where 
there was a war starting up. Davy’s 
motto in life was: “Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead.” 

One day he told Sally Ann of his 
plans to leave for Texas. 

“Are you sure you're right?” asked 
Sally Ann 

“I'm sure I'm right.” 

“Then GO AHEAD,” said Sally 
Ann 

Davy died in Texas helping to de 
fend the Alamo. And the last words 
he wrote in his diary were: 

“Liberty and Independence for- 
ev er.” 


® Means word is defined on page 13 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


Lord and lady. In this day and 
age, most ladies buy their bread at 
the corner grocery. But centuries 
ago, they wouldn't have been “ladies” 
if they hadn't baked their own. 

In olden England, a loaf of bread 
was called a hlaf. Every lady who 
ran her own household was known 
as a hlafdige—“the kneader of the 
loaf,” or “the bread-maker.” 

Her husband, the head of the 
household, was known as a /hilaf- 
weard—the “ward of the loaf,” or 
“the keeper of the bread.” 

Both words went through many 
spelling changes during the Middle 
Ages. Hlafdige was known as a 
lafdi, lavedi, ladi, and finally lady 
Hlafweard became hlaford, leverd 
louerd, and finally lord 

The meanings changed, too, Lord 
and Lady became titles which were 
given to noblemen and noblewomen 
They are still called Lord and Lady 
in England today. 


0 ec 
nw 


The two words—hlafweard and 
hlafdige—were related to another old 
word, -aeta, meaning “loaf-eater.” 
The loaf-eater was the servant, for 
he lived and ate at his employer's 
house. But this word disappeared 
from our language long ago. 


Since we don't have noblemen in 
our country, we don’t use lord and 
lady as official titles. But they're good 
words to know and use properly. 

There are many cases where it's 
more polite to speak of a lady, rather 
than a woman. When you're telling 
your mother that she has a caller. 
you'd say, “There's a lady here to see 
you.” When you're waiting to be 
served in the grocery store, you'd 
tell the clerk, “I came in right after 
this lady.” 

But when you're speaking directly 
to someone whose name you don't 
know, you wouldn't address her as 
“lady.” Instead, you'd say, “Can you 
tell me what time it is, ma’am?” 

Lord is often used in stories to 
mean “ruler” or “master”: He was 
the lord of all he surveyed. 

You'll also hear lord used as a 
verb: Peter tries to lord it over his 
younger brothers. This means that 
Peter tries to rule, or bully, his 
brothers. 





STARRED -** WORDS 


Words storred® in this issue are defined here 


by-product. Noun. Something made, 
on the side, at the same time a main 
product is being turned out. While 
sugar cane is being turned into raw 
sugar (the main product), molasses is 


also made from the sugar cane. Mo- 


lasses is the by-product 

guava (GWAH-vuh). Noun. A small 
tropical tree whose fruit is used in mak- 
ing jam or jelly. The fleshy fruit is red 
w yellow and may be round or pear- 
shaped 

linsey (LIHN-zih). Noun. A coarse 
cloth woven from linen and wool or cot- 
ton and wool. It is also called linsey- 
woolsey (LIHN-zih WOOL-zih). 


patio (PAH-tih-oh). Noun. A court- 


yard. A patio is usually an inner garden 
court around which a house is built. 

plantain (PLAN-tin). Noun. A tropi- 
cal fruit similar to the banana, but 
larger, less sweet and more starchy. It 
is often eaten as a vegetable. 

raw sugar. Sugar crystals which have 
not yet been refined into white sugar 
The crystals are sticky and larger than 
the grains of refined white sugar. Their 
color varies from pale yellow to dark 
brown. Some molasses still remains in 
them. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Caguas (KAH-gwahs) 

Cidra (SEE-thrah or SEE-drah) 

El Morro (ehl MOR-oh) 

Puerto Rico (PWER-toh REE-koh) 

San Juan (sahng HWAHN or san 
WON. Pronounce a as in at, o as in 
not.) 


The Happy Earth 


The clouds are like the butterflies, 
With wings, 

The happy earth looks at the sky, 
The realm of nature sings. 


Outside the door the bare tree stands 
And catches snowflakes in its hands. 
It holds them tight and holds them high, 
Until the puffing winds come by. 
Marion J. Krause, Grade 7 
Broinard Scheel, Dearborn, 
Teacher, Clarence Goldberg 


Mink 





My Room 


There are airplanes on the ceiling, 
Banners on the wall, 

Comic books on my dresser 

And they're about to fall. 

There are candy wrappers on the floor, 
Apple cores on the bed, 

I think I'd better clean it up 

Just like my mother said. 


Chuck Persons, Grode 8 
Winneconne (Wis.) Community School 
Teacher, Edna Palecek 


Autumn 


The harvesting has started, 

The nuts are on the ground, 
Birds are all departed, 

Dead leaves are whirling ‘round, 


Hundreds of leaves of gold and red 
Against the blue of sky and bay, 
Geese and ducks fly overhead, 
On an Indian summer day. 


Ann Dudley, Grade 6 
Coombs Schoo!, Bowdoinham, Maine 
Teacher, Mrs. Helen C. Robinson 


The Storm 


The sunny sky is turning gray, 

The winds are restless as at play, 

The clouds are black in the northern sky 

While rain begins to break on high; 

The noisy thunder booms and crashes, 

While through the sky the lightning 
flashes! 


The raging storm at last is spent 

And in the sky a rainbow’s sent, 

Soon the sun comes shining through 
And all the earth seems fresh and new. 
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yourself 3 points fer each 


score le 114 
ACROSS 


Mystery animal loves to eat these 
The mystery animal pictured above 
To make something rotate; to reverse 
A certain period of time in history 
Anger, fury 

A hen lays this 

Add to (used in a phrase, with out) 
Utilize employ 
You and | 

Sly a tox 


I Amlisiana 


stubborn a mule 
( abbreviation ) 

Fre quency M xdulation (abbreviation ) 
Mischievous child 

Swing t and 

Girl's name - Lupin 


long bushy 


Mystery mmimal has a 


Neither Jim I 
Pertaining t 


can go 

the mouth; spoken 
Classy 
Oceans 


polished, waxy 


Number of players on a baseball team 
Uranium ( abbreviation ) 

Most animals live in these 
large woody plants 

A wool fabric, often used in navy blue 
for boys suits 

To spread around by scattering 

Shake, tremble, as in earth 


mystery 


Images that are worshipped. 

Girl's name (a form of Mary). 

Fee paid for transportation. 

Inches (abbreviation ) 

Small toys that spin on sharp points. 


us; -owned 

1-A.L; 2-seald; 3-lan; 4-an; 5-arena: 
; T-rhineceros; §-way: S-owed; 13-lent: 

17-Magi, 19-omens, pe-cag: Si~aseets 33-bed: 
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FISH STORY. By 
Wm. Penn Nixon School, Chicago, Ill. 


Robert Chevuvront, 


Worn Out 
Wife (to husband): “I'm dead tired 
I ran all over town today, trying to 
find that book on how to take life easy.” 


Judy Whyte, Best Junior B. 6. Alten, Ti. 


Cause for Worry 
Dr. Smith: “There's really no reason 
to worry about that habit of talking to 
yourself.” 
Patient: “But Doctor, I'm running out 
of things to say.” 
Barline Carroll, Harris Geheol. Detroit Mich 


Always Has Answer 
Sue: “What happened in 1809, Billy?” 
Billy: “Lincoln was born.” 
Sue: “What happened in 1812?” 
Billy: “Why er . . . Lincoln was three 
years old.” 
Barbers Snyder. Gove Junior H. &., Denver, Cole 


Matter of Weight 


Doctor: “What was the most you ever 
weighed?” 

Miss Jones: “106, Doctor.” 

Doctor: “What was the least you ever 
weighed?” 

Miss Jones: “7 pounds and 4 ounces.” 


Billie Joyce Croney. MeCvory (Ark ) Seheot 


Grease Job 


Wife: “John, I hear a mouse squeak 

ing.” 
Husband: “Well, you don't expect me 
to getup and oil it, do you?” 
Devid Bisson, Ridgefarm (1))) Public School 


Breathe Deep 


Boy: “What smells most in a chem- 
ist’s laboratory?” 

Girl: “I don’t know. What?” 

Boy: “Your nose.” 


Peuline Gruneaid Humboiht Seheol St Louis Me 


O.K. 


A boy was about to purchase a ticket 
for a movie show one morning. The 
man in the box office asked: “Why 
aren't you at school’ this morning, 
sonny?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” said the boy, 
“I have the measles.” 

Ann Willis, Blake School, Greenwood. & C 


Joke of the Week 


Laddie: “What has 24 feet, green 
eyes, and « pink bedy with purple 
aroand 


you'd better pick it off your neck!” 
Devid Ginsberg. 1216 EB 19th Gt. Broskiya, ©. 





no 
near 
MIiSSes 


when you call 
your shots with 


argus /9 


you see 
the picture 
as it will appear 


@ No—you can't miss—when you call your shots 
with this world-famous reflex-type camera. There's 
your subject large as life in the big, brilliant 
Argus 75 view finder—before you ever take the 
picture. Just line it up—frame it—and push 
that button. 

You'll get swell pictures with just the arrange- 
ment you wanted—no funny angles, no heads cut 
off! And those pictures will be sharp and clear 
because the fine Argus 75 lens is always in focus. 


Did you say color pictures? Boy and what 
color pictures! All the shades of the rainbow and 
completely natural when you shoot with the “75.” 


Ask your Argus Dealer today about this great 
camera! Remember, Christmas isn’t very far away. 


You get better composition 
with this extratarge view 
finder. 


You get wonderful indoor 
shots with this fine plug 
flash attachment. 


You can't double expose 
with this film wind coupled 
to the shutter release. 





o“" $4489 


PLUG-IN FLASH UNIT, $4.08 EXTRA + CARRYING CASE, $2.50 EXTRA 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


argus 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


argus 75 


combines simplicity... quality...economy 











Meet the ployer in big-time 
feotball.frank “Twig” Branch, the 127- 
lb. mighty midget of Mississippi State. 


YNAMITE often comes wrapped in 
1] small packages. If you don't believe 
it, ask anybody from Mississippi State 
College. He'll promptly point to State's 
ace quarterback, Frank “Twig” Branch 

The “Twig” stands 5-feet, 10-inches 
tall and weighs just 127 pounds, but he 
is worth his weight in gold footballs. 
Though the lightest player in big-time 
football, the mighty midget ranks with 
the best. He is a crafty play-caller, a 
dazzling ball-handler, a a dead-eye 
passer 

It was the pint-sized Branch who 
engineered the first big upset of 1950. 
The Tennessee Vols were figured to be 
the powerhouse of Dixie this year. But 
along came Branch on September 30 
and, presto!, down went Tennessee 
The “Twig,” cool as an Eskimo’s nose, 
bewitched, bothered, and bewildered 
the Vols into a 7-0 defeat 

The wee wonder began his career at 
the age of two when his father gave 
Despite 
practicing with the thing day and night 
Frank could not make the first team at 
Pascagoula High School. He 
studied Rocky Byrd 

wk tor the 

After 

lled at Pearl River Junior College and 


i the team to two 


him a football for Christmas 


under 
now star quartet 
ol Mississippi 

graduation, the [wig en 
state junior college 
Last year he piloted Pearl River 
h an unbeaten season and a vi 
junior college 
champs in the Jackson Memorial Bow! 


er the Texas 


(arn 
The “Twig 
State 


then transferred to Mis 
where he is the 
in the backfield. Let that be 
» lesson to all you fellows who think 


Si8S pp now 


big man 


you re too small to play football 

© Here is my all-star baseball team for 
1950: Infield—Dropo, Robinson, Riz 
guto, and Kell. Outfield—Musial, Kiner, 
amd 1) DiMaggio. Catcher—Berra 
Pitchers—Blackwell and Maglie 


Mighty 


I don’t think anyone will give that 
infield an argument. My outfield is also 
pretty solid, though some fans may 
want to know what Joe DiMaggio is 
doing out there. Does Joe rate over 
Doby, Wertz, Snider, Ennis, and Evers? 

Well, all these players had great 
seasons in 1950. But none of them had 
any marked edge over Joe in the home- 
run and runs-batted-in departments 
And none of them can give a team a 
lift the way Joe does 

I hesitated a long while before giv- 
ing Berra the nod over Campanella. | 
know that Campy is the greatest defen- 
sive catcher in the game and can swat 
just as long a ball as Berra. But Yogi 
outhit him by 39 points and batted in 
35 more runs. 

The pitchers, of course provided the 
biggest headache. If you call me stupid 
for picking Blackwell and Maglie over 
Lemon, Raschi, Spahn, Sain, Roberts, 
Newcombe, and Houtteman, I won't 
complain. You may be right 

What I tried to do was pick the 
pitchers with the lowest earned-run 
averages. These figures won't be re- 


Midget 


leased until winter. But my hunch is 
Blackwell and Maglie will land on top. 
© Everybody keeps wondering what's 
wrong with the Boston Red Sox. For 
three straight years, this powerhouse 
of a club has “blown” the American 
League pennant. All sorts of reasons 
have been advanced. But I think Joe 
Gordon has the right one 

“I think the Red Sox are the most 
over-rated team in baseball. They prove 
it every time they get away from thei: 
ridiculous left-field wall. | could extend 
my own playing career five years or 
more if I played those 77 home games 
in Fenway Park.” 

Gordon is backed by another great 
infielder, Luke Appling, of the White 
Sox, who says: “That a field wall is 
a disgrace to baseball. The Red Sox 
learn to hit the wall in Boston and then 
they go on the road and have to switch 
and hit straightaway. They can't do it. 

“Visiting players have the same wall 
to shoot for. But they have only 11 
games a season to go for it—too few for 
which to change a batting style.” 

—Herman L. Masi, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


When a bump or spot appecrs, 
Do not touch; wait till it clears 


May cause infection to set in. 





Let’s face it! During your teens 
chemistry often cause complexion troubles 


of sweet and fatty foods 


Scratching or rubbing tender skin 














certain changes in body 
Eat sparingly 


keep your skin absolutely clean 





How old should you be to take a girl 
out? 

There is no particular age a boy 
should be before he starts to date, for it 
chiefly depends on his own behavior. 
Boys and girls are old enough to date 
when their parents give them permis- 
sion to do so. 

Here are a few ways of behaving 
which will help to convince your par- 
ents that you are old enough to take a 
girl out. (1) Try to earn part of your 
spending money. (2) Keep your promises 
to get home on time. (3) Telephone 
home, if possible, when you are going to 
be later than you're expected to be. (4) 
Bring your friends home and introduce 
them to your parents. (5) Tell your 


parents about your school and social | 


activities. 


How can I get my younger sister to 
cooperate with me in drying the dinner 
dishes? 

The way to get your sister, or anyone 
else, to cooperate with you is to co- 
operate with her. Try to treat your 
sister the way you do a girl friend. If 
you have asked a girl friend to do a 
favor for you, you are not surprised 
when she asks you to help her with a 
party—and you help her. 

Because you are older than your sis 
ter, you must be especially careful not 
to seem “bossy” and not to act as though 
you consider your sister a “baby.” Talk 
to her about this problem of wiping and 
ask her what she thinks could be done 
about it. Maybe you could wipe the 
dishes one night, and she could wipe 
them next. If she does you a special 
favor, do something for her in exchange 
for her help. 


Can a dentifrice stop this? 


1. There's No Such Thing as a 
Miracle Dentifrice. You see, many 
things cause tooth decay. . . eating 
wrong foods especially during child- 
| hood, illness, infections, metabolic 
| defects, and acids that form in your 
| mouth after you eat. That last cause is 





| the only cause that any non-prescrip- 
tion dentifrice can help combat. 


aa Brushing After Every Meal 
Helps. Bacteria in your mouth turn food 
particles into dangerous acid. Squibb 
Dental Cream helps neutralize acids with 
magnesium hydrate... helps make them 
harmless. 





De The Best Way to Fight Decay. 
Use a reliable dentifrice after every meal when 
acid formation is at its peak. See your dentist 
twice a year for a thorough cleaning and 
check-up. Take his advice for berween-visit 
tooth care. He's still your best protection 
against needless worry, pain, expense. 


oo 





REMEMBER THESE FACTS; NO OTHER 
DENTIFRICE CAN HELP: 

1. neutratize acid more effectively 

2. clean the teeth with safety more thoroughly 


3. give you a cleaner, fresher mouth and breath 














moderate teaming action.harmiess it swallowed. _zesttul taste of fresh mint 
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Story of Stamp Making 


Argentina recently issued a special 
set of six stamps which shows how 
postage stamps are made and used. 
This marks the first time that any coun- 


| try has issued a set which tells the story 


of stamp making 

The first stamp, in sienna (brownish 
red), artist at his drawing 
table designing a stamp. The second, in 
blue, shows an engraver working the 
finished design onto a steel die. The 
third, in maroon, pictures a printer 
holding a proof of the new stamp from 
the die. (See stamp at right below.) 

The fourth, shows a postal 
inspector examining a sheet of 50 
The fifth, in cerise (cherry red), 
pictures a woman receiving a letter 
bearing the new stamp. The sixth, in 
emerald green, is the finished stamp— 
a picture of Jose de San Martin. 

San Martin, a fighting patriot, was 
the George Washington of Argentina 
He helped Argentina win its independ- 
ence from Spain in the early 1800s. He 
also fought many battles to help free 
Chile and Peru from Spain. 

Argentina is celebrating 1950, the 
100th vear since San Martin's death, as 
the “Year of the Liberator.” It has also 
issued a set of 
stamps in San Martin's honor. 
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STAMPING GROUND 
will 


native 


In Decem- 
issue a stamp | 
butterflies. An- 


ber Switzerland 


showing three 


other new Swiss stamp will picture a | 


bumblebee 
Portugal plans to issue new stamps 


for three of its colonies. Timor will have 


a set of 11 flower stamps, Angola a set | 


of 24 fruit stamps, and Mozambique a 
set of 28 animal stamps. 

In a new set, 
a stamp showing a flock of sheep com- 
ing down from mountains. 

Brazil has issued a commemorative 
which pays tribute to Amazonas, its 
largest province 


seven commemorative | 


Iceland recently issued 


NEW MOVIES 


"i" Teps, don't miss. “i” Worthwhile. 
Seve your money 


“SO LONG AT THE FAIR (J. Ar- 
thur Rank). This gripping mystery is 
set at a fair—the International Exposi- 
tion which was held in Paris in 1889. 

The story is about a young English 
girl (Jean Simmons) whose older brother 
(David Tomlinson) takes her to Paris 
for the Exposition. When the girl gets 
up her first morning in Paris, she dis- 
covers that her brother has disappeared. 
Even more alarming is the fact that his 
hotel room also seems to have vanished 
into thin air! 

We won't give away the answer to 
this terrifying situation. We're sure you'd 
rather find it out yourself. 


“SADDLE TRAMP (Universal-Inter- 
national). This is a pleasant western 
about a happy-go-lucky cowboy (Joel 
McCrea) who suddenly finds himsell 
the adopted father of four sons. Photo 
graphed in Technicolor against Nevada 
countryside, the plot is complete with 
cattle — fisticuffs, and gun fights. 
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Note: If you tear out this page, be sure 
to leave a margin of paper in the - 
azine so that a page in the front 
not fall out. 


1. DOWN PUERTO RICO WAY 


Underline the correct ending (inside 
the parentheses) to each of the follow- 
ing statements. Score 3 points for each. 
Total, 30 


1. Puerto Rico's capital is (San Juan, 
Buenos Aires, La Paz). 

2. Until 1948, Puerto Rico’s gover- 
nor was appointed by the (Supreme 
Court, President, F. B. 1.) of the U. S. 

3. El Morro is the name of a (large 
city, towering mountain range, lock 
out fortress) in Puerto Rico. 

4. Roads in Puerto Rico are (the 
main way of travel, hardly ever used, 
used only on weekends). 

5. The biggest crop in Puerto Rico 
is (sugar cane, rice, tea). 

6. Operation Bootstrap is a Puerto 
Rican program to help the people (earn 
a better living, learn facades riding, 
conquer Cuba). 

7. Rich (Palace, Port, Person) is what 
the name Puerto Rico means, 

8. In 1898 (France, Germany, Spain) 
gave Puerto Rico to the U. S. in a peace 
treaty 

9. Clay soil of Puerto Rico is used in 
making (paper and cardboard; umbrel- 
las and raincoats; tile, brick, and fine 
pottery ) 

10. One of Puerto Rico’s main indus- 
tries is (coal mining, automobile mak- 
ing, tourist trade). 

My score 


2. NEWS EDITOR 


Check the correct answer to each of 
the following questions. Score 6 points 
for each. Total, 30. 


1. How many nations are members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty? 
a. 60 
b. 48 
ce. 12 
2. During the Revolutionary War, 
what nation hired Hessian soldiers from 
Germany? 
a. France 
b. Britain 
c. Spain 
3. Who was manager of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics for 50 years? 
a. Babe Ruth 
b. Connie Mack 
c. Casey Stengel 


5. What is the name of the U. S. plan 
to help people of backward lands 
a. Monroe Doctrine 
b. Genocide Treaty 
ec. Point Four 
My score. 


3. DAVY DOES IT! 


Check the four statements below | 
which correctly describe the “tall-tale” | 
Davy Crockett. Score 5 points for each. ! 
Total 20, 

1. Davy Crockett was the smallest , 
baby ever born in our United States. 

2. He grew up to be a crack shot ; 
with a flintlock rifle. i 

3. His animal and bird friends helped | 
him get elected to Congress. | 

4. Davy fell in love with a girl, 
named Sally Ann Thunder Ann Whirl- j 
wind. 

5. But Davy never was able to dance 
Sally Ann down. 

6. Davy’s motto in life was: 
what I am, that’s all I am.” 

7. Davy died in Texas helping to de- 
tend the Alamo. 


“Il am 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Seore 10 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you fill in correctly. Total, 20 


My score Total score 





1. This man is 
the George Wash- 
ington of — — — — 





PLAN NOW 


Your pencil drawings can win 
valuable Venus cash awards, Plan 
now to enter the 24th Annual 
Venus-Scholastic Art Awards—the 
greatest exhibition-award project 
for students. Winning drawings 
exhibited all over the U. S. 


See your Art Instructor 
WIN WITH VENUS 


SEND today for illustrated 24 page 
brochure of valuable instruction in 
the art of pencil sketching. VENUS 
DRAWING PENCIL INCLUDED. 
Send 25¢ stamps or coin to Dept. 
$1150, American Pencil Company, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


rm snc id 


VENUS 


THIS GIANT TRAIN BOOK 
COST OVER $125,000.00 
—— 10 PRODUCE ——— 











cet vours NOW 


Over 56 big pages crammed with exciting 
can Flyer Diesels with Electronic Horn. Spec- 
tacular Circus Train. World's only scale 
model trains that whistle—puff smoke—have 
built-in “choo choo” sounds—run on real 
2-cail wack! Amazing new American Flyer 
Stock Yard with cattle that march in and out 
of cars. Talking Railroad Station. Send 10% 
for your copy now. 


FPS OBS SSS se ag 


J Rush Gisat Train Book. I enclose 104. 

















But you can always make capital of PLANTERS 
PEANUTS, No other peanut looks so good, tastes so 
good, and IS so good. It is the freshest, meatiest, 
most flavorsome peanut grown. And it is loaded with 
protein, which spells e-x-t-r-a e-n-e-r-g-y. That’s why 


ma.rtanut so many million people eat PLANTERS regularly. 
And if you’re looking for some more of that PLANTERS de- 
liciousness, try the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR 
and the smooth PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER. 








Lesson Plan 


(Continued from page 2-T) 


projects, based on pupils’ own know!l- 
edge or outside reading, might derive 
from this article: 

1. A general study of the part insects 
play in our world. How are they helpful! 
to man? To plant, animal, and bird life? 
What would happen if, suddenly, there 
were ho more insects’ 

2. What means has man developed 
to control insect pests? 

3. Apart from insects, what else 
threatens our trees and forests? (Blights, 
drought, fires.) How can these be con- 
trolled? Can you think of any kinds of 
trees which have disappeared, or almost 
disappeared from our country? 

4. Why is it important to our coun- 
try to take care of our trees and forests? 

To the teacher: Next week's theme 
article “The Lumber States (U. S. A.— 
The Pacific Northwest)” 
this discussion. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for o Five-Minute Quiz 


is relative to 


1. What European explorer discov- 
ered Puerto Rico? (Columbus) 

2. What is Puerto Rico's biggest crop? 
(Sugar cane) 

3. Until 1898 Puerto Rico belonged 
te what nation? (Spain) 

4. What is the name of Piterto Rico's 
plan to help its people earn a better 
living? (Operation Bootstrap) 

5. From which nation did Iran re- 
ceive $500,000 to help better the lives 
of its people? (The U. S.) 

6. The U. S. Forest Service is fight- 
ing a big battle against what insects in 
Colorado's forests? ( Beetles) 

7. In which army did Hessian sol- 
diers of Germany fight during the Revo- 
lutionary War? (British Aritiy) 

8. Who is the George Washington of 
Argentina? (San Martin 

9. What baseball team did Connie 
Mack manage for 50 years? (Philadel- 
phia Athletics) 

10. What hero of U. S. folklore was 
born in Tennessee and died helping to 
defend the Alamo? (Davy Crockett) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 14 
ACROSS: i-nuts;: 5-squirrel; 9-turn; 10- 
era: li-rage; 12-egg: 13-eke: 14-use; 15-we; 
16-as; 17-La.; 18-FM:; 20-imp; 22-fro; 23-Ida; 
24-tail; 25-nor; 26-oral; 27-slippery; 29-seas. 
DOWN: i-nine: 2-Ur; 3-trees; 4-serge; 
: 6-quake;: 7-urge; I 14-U S.A.; 
18-Friar 19-Molly; @2-idols; 21- 
Marie; 22-fare; 23-ins.; 24-tops; 28-Pa 
Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
1. DOWN PUERTO RICO: 1-San Juan; 
2-President; 3-look-out fortress; 4-the main 
way of travel; 5-sugar cane; 6-earn a better 
living; 7-Port;: 8-Spain; 9-tile, brick. and 
fine pottery; 10-tourist trade 
2. NEWS EDITOR: i-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-b: 5-e. 
3. DAVY DOES IT! 2, 3, 4, 7 are the cor- 
Tect answers 
4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Argen- 
tina; 2-Puerto Rico 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Indonesia 
December 6 in Junior Scholastic 
and World Week 

PAMPHLETS: Questions and An- 
swers About Indonesia, 1949, free, 
Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Empire's End in Southeast Asia, by Vir- 
ginia Thompson and Richard Adloff 
(Headline Series No. 78), 1949, 35¢. 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
838th St., New York 16, N. Y 

BOOKS: Native Peoples of the Pacific 
World, by F. M. Kessing, $3.00 (Mac- 
millan, 1945). Ocean Outposts, by 
Helen Follett, $2.75 (Scribner, 1942). 
Dutch East Indies and the Philippines, 
by Cateau De Leeuw, $1.00 (Holiday, 
1943). 

ARTICLES: “The Riches of Java,” 
Junior Scholastic, Mar. 1, 1950. “Java:” 
World Week, Mar. 15, 1950. “Indo 
nesia: Federalism and Centralism,” by 
J. M. Van Der Kroef, Current History, 
Aug. 1950. “Over the Fence,” Time, 
Jan. 9, 1950. “New Indonesia,” Life, 
Feb. 13, 1950. “Indonesia Faces Acute 
Reconstruction Problems,” by F. W 
tiggs, Foreign Policy Bulletin, Jan. 20, 
1950. 

FILMS: Tropical Mountain Land 
(Java), 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29, N. Y. A tropical land, its fer- 
tility constantly replenished by volcanic 
ash, provides abundantly for a large 
population. Netherlands East Indies, 10 
minutes, sale or rent, Nu-Art Films, 145 
W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. Maps 
and commentary depict the people and 
their life in relation to the rest of the 
world. Nias and Sumatra, 10 minutes, 
sale or rent, Nu-Art Films. Scenes of a 
village in Sumatra showing the daily 
life and environment of the natives. 
Conquering the Jungle (Sumatra). 10 
minutes, rent. Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. Clearing the 
swamp-ridden land for the planting of 
rubber. Free. 


Alaska and Hawaii 
November 29 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: HAWAII—Hawaii in 
the Air-Age, by D. C. Watson, 1948, 
free. Pan American World Airways 
System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. Colorful Hawaii, by Don 
Blanding, 1945, free to libraries, Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau, Dillingham Building, 
Honolulu 16, Hawaii. 

PAMPHLETS: ALASKA — Alaska — 
Our Northern Outpost, 1948, 25¢. 


Armed Forces Talk, #218, Dept. of the 
Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: HAWAII — The Hawaiians, 
An Island People, by Helen Pratt, $2.12 
(Seribner, 1941). Ocean Outposts, by 
Helen Follett, $2.75 (Scribner, 1942). 
Hawaii, by Joseph Morgan, $4.00 (Har- 
vard University Press, 1949). 

BOOKS: ALASKA— Alaska: Land of 
Tomorrow, by Edward Henon, $2.75 
(McGraw, 1947). Far North Country, 
by Thames Williamson, $3.00 (Duell, 
1944). Alaska: Last American Frontier 
(Writers’ Project), $3.00 (Macmillan, 
1939) . 

ARTICLES: HAWAII—“Hawaii” 
(Overseas America), World Week, 
Mar. 2, 1949. “Hawaii, A Bridge to 
Asia,” Business Week, May 13, 1950. 
“Because It Rains on Hawaii,” by F 
Simpich, Jr., National Geographic Mag- 
azine, Nov. 1949 

ARTICLES: ALASKA—“Alaska” 
(Overseas America), World Week, 
Feb. 23, 1949. Alaska: “Rampart We 
Must Watch,” by H. W. Baldwin, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, April 23, 1950. “It 
Pays to Be an Insider,” Business Week, 
Mar. 25, 1950. “Busy Fairbanks Sets 
Alaska’s Pace,” by B. A. Wilson, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, Oct. 1949. 

FILMS: ALASKA — Eskimo Hunters 
- (Northwestern Alaska), 20 niinutes, 
sale or rent, United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. How 
Eskimos earn their living in a cold, bar- 
ren land by hunting and fishing. Alaska, 
11 minutes, rent or sale, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Relationship of 
Alaskan people to environment. 

FILMSTRIPS: Alaska, General (U, S. 
Regional Geography), 46 frames, So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ml. Geographi- 
cal highlights; Eskimo life. 

FILMS: HAWAI!—People of Hawaii, 
11 minutes, rent or sale, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Produced in col- 
laboration with Dr. Margaret Mead; all- 
around picture of native life. Hawaii, 
10 minutes, sale, Library Films, Inc. 
Emphasis on native agricultéwe, fishing. 

FILMSTRIPS: Hawaiian Islands, 46 
frames, Informative Classroom Pictures 
Fublishers, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Pho- 
tographs and a large pictorial map de- 
pict life in the Hawaiian Islands, State- 
hood for Hawaii, 38 frames, Current 
Affairs Films, Division of Key Produc- 
tions, 18 East 4Ist St.. New York 17, 
N. Y. Discusses ‘what would happen if 
Hawaii should become a state. 








LM, 


orner 


MONG the letters received this week 

“at our corner,” there were two on 
the subject of “paper.” The writer of 
one letter said she likes the paper we 
use in our weekly magazines because 
there is no “glare” from “newsprint”— 
thus it’s “easy on the eyes.” 

The writer of the second letter asked 
an oft-repeated question: “Why don't 
you print the weekly Scholastic Maga- 
tines on heavier, coated paper—such as 
you use in Literary Cavalcade and the 
monthly Scholastic Teacher?” 

We are glad that many teachers pre- 
fer “newsprint” in a weekly magazine. 
True, its natural finish does make 
reading easier on eager eyes. However, 
that is not the chief reason we use 
“newsprint” in our weekly magazines. 

We do not print the weekly maga- 
zines on coated paper chiefly because 
of the cost. We believe that the quality 
of paper stock is less important than 
keeping down the cost of our magazines 
to a weekly rate that almost any child 
in the U. S. can afford. We also believe 
that the quality of what is printed on 
the paper is more important than the 
paper itself. 

On several occasions, when I've given 
that answer to inquiring teachers, some 
have answered, “Well, just how much 
more would it cost each pupil if the 
weekly magazines were printed on paper 
similar to that in Literary Cavalcade?” 
So, in case you are interested, here is 
the answer: To cover the increase in the 
cost of paper alone (without adding the 
increased postage due to the heavier 
weight of the paper) we would be com- 
pelled to raise the subscription price of 
Junior Scholastic from 45¢ a semester to 
65¢; of World Week from 50¢ to 70¢; of 
Practical English and Senior Scholastic 
each from 60¢ to 83¢. 

Such increases would amount to 1%¢ 
to l%¢ per copy each week. We'd 
be interested in having comments from 
our teaclWfer-subscribers on the relative 
value they place on the quality of paper 
es. the subscription price per pupil. 
Would you prefer to pay more per sub- 
scription and have the magazines on 
heavier and coated paper? 


President and Publisher 


ee 


Off the Press 


The Man of Independence, by Jonathan 
Daniels. Lippincott, Phila. & N. Y. 
384 pp., $3.75. 


In a biography of a contemporary 
figure it is easy for the reader to devote 
his main attention to the personal rela- 
tions which move political wheels. This 
is especially easy in the sympathetic 
story of Harry S. Truman, written by 
Jonathan Daniels, editor of The Raleigh 
News and Observer, who was an admin- 
istrative assistant to President Roose- 
velt. Mr. Daniels has been a political 
“insider” and has had easy access to 
President Truman in preparing his book. 
Consequently, the final chapters of the 
biography abound in the less well- 
known details of Truman’s selection for 
the Vice-Presidency, his subsequent re- 
lations with Leahy, Marshall, Byrnes, 
and other important figures on the na- 
tional stage. 

There is much more to this book, 
however, than the tasty morsels which 
have been gleaned from the political 
table. The merit of Daniels’ book lies in 
the considerable research which has 
gone into his analysis and report of the 
early history of the Truman family in 
Missouri, the President's business experi- 
ence ranging from bank clerk and oil 
operator to canteen manager and haber- 
dasher, his relations with the Pendergast 
machine, and his independence as the 
senator who entered Washington under 
the Pendergast cloud. The ups and 
downs of HST tell the American story 
of the average man with particular 
emphasis on the happy ending. 


Magazines for School Libraries, by 
Laura K. Martin. H. W. Wilson, N. Y. 
196 pp., $2.75, rev. ed., 1950. 


Since there are some 7,000 magazine 
titles published in the United States, 
the need for selectivity by school libra- 
ries is apparent. This need is met by 
Miss Martin@n a revised edition of her 
useful guid® to magazines. She com- 
ments es periodicals, recommends 


stracts of research studies, and criteria 
for evaluating magaZines. 


Toward Efficient Democracy. The Ques- 
tion of Governmental Organization, 
by Arthur C, Millspaugh. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
307 pp., $3.50. 


“For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administer'd is best.” 
The advice contained in Pope's often- 
quoted couplet is not taken by Dr. 
Millspaugh, a keen student of govern- 
ment. He feels that a government as 
antiquated as ours is no more likely to 
run successfully than a broken-down 
automobile with the best of drivers at 
the wheel. He is fully aware of changes 
made by the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 and the work of the Hoover 
commission on reorganizing the exeou- 
tive department. These efforts he re- 
gards as likely to result in patchwork at 
best. What is required, according to 
Millspaugh, is a peters recon- 
struction of the Federal Government, 
equivalent to a new Constitutional Con- 
vention. His finished product would 
consist of a single governmental author- 
ity to be called a National Council, a 
Senate with delaying powers but no 
veto, and,a chief executive responsible 
to the National Council. The resem- 
blance between this structure and that 
of the British government is marked. 
Although it is unlikely that any of 
Millspaugh’s suggestions will be adopted 
in the near future, his inquiry will be 
stimulating to serious students. 


—Howargp L. Hurwirz 








